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DIRECT  MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  P.  R.  Taylor  and  H.  A.  Hanemann 
Bureau  of  Markets 

The  nine  million  consumers  who  reside  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
numerous  cities  scattered  throughout  the  Commonwealth  offer  the 
farmer  better  opportunities  for  direct  marketing  than  are  found  in 
most  other  agricultural  areas.  Pennsylvania  has  more  cities  of 
5,000  or  greater  population  than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  and 
nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  total  population  lives  in  cities  and  towns 
of  more  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  residents  of  these  cities,  who 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  others  for  their  food  supplies,  offer  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  numerous  market  outlets.  About  one-half 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  state  resides  within  easy  truck  haul 
of  the  widely  scattered  and  numerous  agricultural  producing  sec- 
tions of  this  territory. 

This  nearness  to  market  offers  great  advantages  to  Pennsylvania 
farmers  in  that  they  literally  have  markets  for  their  products  at  their 
front  door.  Until  the  advent  of  the  improved  state  highway,  farm 
products  were  supplied  to  the  centers  of  population  by  railroad 
shipments  from  distant  producing  areas  or  from  the  territory  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  city.  The  development  of  the  primary  high- 
way system  has  furnished  roads  to  all  of  the  important  centers  of 
population  and  opened  new  markets  for  those  farmers  who  live  close 
enough  to  these  highways  to  utilize  them  throughout  the  year.  The 
highway  development  of  the  future  will  consist  principally  of  im- 
proved roads  on  the  secondary  and  county  highway  systems.  These 
will  reach  producing  areas  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  the  primary 
highway  system,  and  therefore  will  serve  more  definitely  as  "farm 
to  market  roads."  Many  farms  which  do  not  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  nearby  local  markets  will  have  that  chance  in  the 
near  future.  For  this  reason  direct  marketing  will  assume  a  much 
more  important  place  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  next  few  years 
than  it  has  during  the  past. 

Nearness  to  market  provides  other  advantages  to  the  producer 
than  those  of  savings  of  time,  distance  and  transportation.  When 
the  producer  is  in  a  position  to  use  local  markets,  he  can  sell  directly 
to  the  consumer  or  retailer.  By  this  means  the  producer  can  secure 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  himself  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  the  purchaser.  Additional  expense  will  be 
incurred  by  the  grower  in  selling  directly,  but  with  reasonable 
efficiency,  this  method  should  produce  additional  net  income  which 
will  justify  the  higher  cost.  Much  of  the  relative  prosperity  of 
farmers  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time  is 
due  to  this  system  of  direct  selling. 
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The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  more  changes  in  production 
and  distribution  than  have  occurred  in  any  other  similar  period  of 
time.  Even  greater  changes  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  and 
many  of  them  will  react  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania.  In  general,  distributing  costs  are  steadily 
increasing  so  that  producers  who  can  market  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  future  will  have  even  a  greater  advantage  over  their 
competitors  from  distant  areas  than  they  possess  at  the  present  time. 

The  full  benefit  of  nearness  to  market  can  only  be  secured  when 
the  individual  farmer  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which  his 
own  farm,  climate,  markets,  labor  supply,  and  selling  ability  provide. 
The  development  of  local  markets  for  farm  products  requires  the 
adaptation  of  farm  production  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  imme- 
diate territory  and  the  demands  of  the  consumer  in  that  market. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKETS 

In  the  old  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  the  market  place  was  the 
center  of  business  and  round  it  revolved  the  commercial  life  of  the 
community.  The  early  market  places  are  still  the  center  of  activity 
in  many  of  our  older  cities.  The  increase  in  population  of  practi- 
cally all  of  our  cities  has  caused  congestion  in  the  down-town  city 
streets,  so  that  during  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a 
gradual  transfer  of  the  market  activities  into  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  for  marketing  purposes.  Usually  these  are  operated 
by  private  corporations  or  by  the  municipalities.  In  a  few  instances 
land  has  been  set  aside  for  perpetual  use  for  market  purposes,  as, 
for  exa»nple,  the  Reading  Terminal  Market  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  Central  Market  in  Lancaster. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the  improvement  of  highways 
have  greatly  expanded  the  distance  from  which  farmers  may  con- 
veniently come  to  market  without  undue  expense  or  a  great  loss 
of  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  automobile  has  produced  such  great 
congestion  in  all  of  the  cities  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon 
a  number  of  curb  markets  which  had  been  in  operation  in  certain 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  During  the  past  year,  Lancaster  and 
Easton  have  been  forced  to  abandon  curb  markets  in  the  down-town 
sections  where  the  old  market  sites  were  at  the  intersection  of 
important  state  highway  routes. 

In  the  smaller  centers  of  population  business  has  not  been  great 
enough  to  justify  the  construction  of  market  buildings,  but  curb 
markets  have  proved  quite  successful,  especially  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  months,  when  most  of  the  farm  production  is  harvested. 
The  absence  of  protection  from  the  elements,  however,  prevents  such 
markets  from  operating  during  the  Winter  months,  but  in  spite 
of  this  handicap,  a  few  of  them  have  operated  successfully  through- 
out the  entire  year. 


Fig.  1.    Municipal  market  building  and  market  in  a  city  of  15,000 

population 

The  public  markets  of  Pennsylvania  have  specialized  upon  the 
sale  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer,  whereas  in  certain  'other 
states  much  more  progress  has  been  made  in  distributing  farm 
products  directly  to  the  retailer.  In  only  a  few  cities  of  this  state 
has  the  direct  selling  from  producer  to  retailer  been  a  success  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  two  best  examples  are  in  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Pittsburgh. 

In  addition  to  regularly  organized  markets  a  large  proportion  of 
the  farm  products  of  the  state  is  sold  by  other  means  of  direct 
marketing,  such  as  house  to  house  peddling,  established  peddling 
routes  to  retailers  or  consumers,  a  roadside  market  at  the  farm  or 
the  sale  of  the  product  directly  from  the  farm.  Each  of  these 
systems  is  in  quite  general  use  and  will  probably  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  farmer  sells  his  produce  directly.  As  new  highways  are 
built,  roadside  marketing  at  the  farm  will  undoubtedly  increase  in 
importance. 

There  are  125  established  markets  in  Pennsylvania,  and  these 
offer  the  largest  single  direct  marketing  operation  in  the  United 
States,  especially  so  when  the  other  methods  of  direct  sale  are  in- 
cluded. Because  of  the  increased  importance  which  this  system 
of  marketing  is  certain  to  assume  within  the  next  few  years,  a  study 
of  the  producers'  experience  with  the  various  systems  now  in  use 
has  been  made.  Arrangements  were  made  with  58  farmers  who  are 
using  these  various  methods  of  selling  to  keep  records  of  certain 
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items  of  cost  during  the  season  of  1926.  These  records  (see  blank 
form  on  page  31)  included  the  average  value  of  each  load,  the  time 
required  in  marketing,  the  cost  of  that  time,  rental  of  market  space, 
package  expense,  and  hauling  expense  to  and  from  the  market.  By 
this  means  records  for  1,450  separate  loads  have  been  secured  from 
six  cities,  and  these  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
average  conditions  over  the  Commonwealth.  Because  of  the  in- 
ability to  secure  the  prices  for  the  same  product  under  two  distinct 
sale  methods,  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  net  return  to  the 
producer  in  actual  figures,  although  this  information  can  be  approxi- 
mated from  the  percentages  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 

TYPES  OF  MARKETING 
Market  Houses 

The  development  of  market  houses,  although  not  of  the  earliest 
type  of  marketing,  undoubtedly  represents  the  highest  form  of  direct 
selling  because  of  the  money  invested,  the  organization  required, 
and  the  need  for  permanence  of  both  selling  and  buying  patrons. 
The  great  length  of  time  during  which  some  of  these  institutions 


Fig.  2.    South  Second  Street  Market,  Philadelphia, 
built  in  1745,  is  the  oldest  market  house 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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have  operated  is  indicated  by  the  recent  celebration  of  the  182nd 
anniversary  of  the  South  Second  Street  Market  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  established  in  1745.  Market  houses  reached  their  highest 
development  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
most  of  the  houses  in  this  state  were  built.  Since  that  time,  and 
especially  during  the  past  decade,  the  increased  cost  of  building  has 
greatly  retarded  the  erection  of  new  markets.  Very  few  of  those 
which  have  been  built  in  recent  years  have  proved  to  be  successful 
from  the  financial  standpoint,  because  of  the  high  overhead  charges 
which  were  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  majority  of  the  market  houses  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
constructed  by  private  capital,  although  there  are  several  which  are 
owned  by  the  municipalities.  Although  the  privately  owned  mar- 
kets are  expected  to  operate  at  a  profit,  both  groups  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which  operations  had  to  be  suspended 
because  the  income  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  market.  The 
reasons  for  such  failures  have  been  numerous,  but  the  chief  ones 
have  been  poor  location,  lack  of  support  from  either  producers  or 
consumers,  nearness  to  other  markets,  poor  management  and  large 
expenditures  in  building  the  market. 

The  most  important  factor  determining  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  market  house  is  its  location.  To  compete  successfully  against 
individual  stores  it  must  be  located  in  a  place  which  is  at  least  a 
good  district  for  retailing  purposes.  This  may  be  either  in  the 
center  of  the  city  or  in  the  center  of  a  well-populated  residential 
district.  Experience  shows  that  the  greatest  degree  of  success  can 
be  expected  in  districts  where  the  patrons  will  include  population 
of  foreign  birth  or  native-born  consumers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  attend  the  market  from  childhood.    It  has  proved  very  difficult 


Fie  3     Layout  and  interior  of  a  modern  market  house  showing  farmers' 

stands 
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to  create  the  market  habit  among  consumers  who  are  not  inclined 
favorably  toward  it  by  race  or  by  habit. 

To  be  successful,  the  market  house  must  be  attractive.  It  should 
be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  and  economically  cleaned. 
Ample  lighting  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  attract  business  to  mar- 
kets, especiall}^  to  those  which  are  in  operation  in  the  early  morning 
or  in  the  evening.  The  interior  arrangement  of  the  market  should 
be  made  to  produce  the  largest  number  of  stalls  for  rental,  and  still 
provide  sufficient  aisle  space  for  the  peak  attendance.  Farmers 
attending  markets  expect  a  counter  space  of  at  least  6  feet  in  length 
by  3  feet  in  depth,  with  approximately  an  equal  area  in  the  rear  of 
the  counter  for  the  storage  of  the  balance  of  the  produce  and  for 
the  attendant.  Running  water,  shelf  space  under  the  counter,  and 
electric  power  are  all  facilities  which  should  be  provided  by  the 
modern  market. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  municipalities  require  that  meats 
and  similar  produce  be  protected  by  screens  or  glass,  and  in  some 
cases  refrigeration  is  also  required.  Even  though  these  facilities 
may  not  be  compulsory,  they  have  been  of  real  value  in  stimulating 
the  purchasing  of  such  commodities  in  the  markets. 

The  majority  of  owners  of  market  houses  realize  that  the  great- 
est attraction  to  the  consumer  is  the  opportunity  for  purchasing 
farm  products  directly  from  the  producer.    Experience  has  shown 


Fig.  4.    Dealers'  section  of  an  up-to-date  market  house 
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that  farmers  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  support  a  market  throughout 
the  year  as  they  do  not  have  the  volume  of  produce  which  will 
justify  attendance  during  the  12  months.  For  this  reason  nearly  all 
of  the  market  houses  rent  space  to  dealers  in  order  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  business  throughout  the  entire  year.  Many  farmers 
are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  the  handling  of  other  products  than 
those  raised  on  their  own  farms,  in  order  to  hold  the  trade  contin- 
uously. This  enables  the  consumer  to  secure  supplies  of  all  articles 
of  food  which  are  required  in  a  minimum  of  marketing  time. 

To  the  grower,  the  market  house  offers  a  splendid  means  for  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  trade,  especially  when  he  is  able  to  sell 
during  the  whole  year.  In  many  instances  a  regular  group  of  pa- 
trons can  be  depended  upon  to  purchase  most  of  the  products  offered 
for  sale.  In  these  cases  dependable  quality  is  apt  to  be  the  leading 
factor  in  buying,  and  price  will  be  a  minor  consideration.  The 
market  house,  to  offer  the  greatest  service,  must  be  a  continuous 
market  during  the  year. 

Retail  Curb  Markets 

As  the  name  implies,  the  retail  curb  market  is  an  outdoor  market 
which  is  conducted  upon  the  sidewalk  or  street,  where  the  producer 
sells  directly  to  the  consumer.  It  may  be  either  a  separate  market 
or  a  part  of  the  market  house  which  is  provided  on  the  sidewalk 
adjoining  the  market  building,  to  take  care  of  the  overflow  of  sellers 
during  the  height  of  the  marketing  season.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ing congestion  created  on  the  city  streets  by  the  automobile,  this 
type  of  market  is  disappearing  from  many  of  the  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  in  such  cities  as  Scranton  and  Erie,  the  curb 
market  is  still  of  considerable  importance.  The  curb  market  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  owned  and  conducted  by  the  municipality  except 
where  such  a  market  is  provided  to  take  care  of  the  overflow  from 
market  houses.  Certain  blocks  are  set  aside,  where  farmers,  upon 
specified  market  days,  back  their  wagons  or  trucks  to  the  curb  and 
sell  their  produce  from  the  sidewalk.  A  very  nominal  rental  is 
charged  by  municipalities  for  the  use  of  this  space. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  curb  market  possesses  is  the 
small  expense  necessary  to  start  it,  as  city  streets  are  used  in  almost 
all  cases  for  this  purpose.  The  only  expenses  which  are  incurred 
are  those  for  supervision  of  the  market  during  selling  hours  and 
for  cleaning  up  the  debris  after  the  market  period  is  over.  The 
curb  market  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  under  cover,  so 
that  in  inclement  weather  it  is  a  hardship  to  conduct  business  on 
the  curb.  This  one  factor  was  the  predominant  motive  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  market  houses.  The  space  set  aside  by  the 
city  for  the  conduct  of  the  curb  market  has  usually  been  centrally 
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Fig.  5.    Market  day  at  the  Scranton  Curb  Market 


located,  but  the  increasing  congestion  in  the  down-town  district 
of  most  cities  has  compelled  the  municipal  authorities  to  designate 
sections  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  a  retail  curb  market.  Fre- 
quently this  has  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  market,  as  the  con- 
sumer who  has  patronized  the  farmer  at  the  curb  market  is  not 
willing  to  go  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Consequently  many  of 
the  old  curb  markets,  such  as  those  which  were  conducted  in  the 
city  squares  at  Lancaster  and  Easton,  have  been  disbanded. 

In  Williamsport,  a  unique  devise  has  been  developed  for  use 
on  the  curb  market.  It  consists  of  a  covered  booth  on  wheels, 
which  is  open  at  the  rear  for  use  as  a  counter.    This  is  stored  in 


Fig.  6.    A  unique  curb  market  at  Williamsport.    Sellers  market  products 

from  movable  sheds 
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some  outlying  district  of  the  city  until  the  market  day,  when  it  is 
hauled  to  the  street  designated  for  curb  market  purposes,  for  use. 
This  booth  provides  excellent  protection  to  the  sellers  and  to  the 
products  which  are  for  sale,  but  it  provides  no  shelter  for  the 
buyers  who  patronize  the  market. 

Curb  markets  seem  to  be  very  successful  in  those  centers  of 
population  which  comprise  a  considerable  percentage  of  patrons 
who  are  of  foreign  birth  or  descent.  Patronage  of  curb  markets 
has  been  a  long  standing  practice  in  their  families,  and  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  continue  this  practice  than  others  who  have 
not  had  such  long  contact  with  this  system  of  selling.  The  curb 
market  offers  a  relatively  simple  solution  of  the  market  problem 
in  small  centers  of  population  where  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
business  to  operate  a  market  house.  In  Lewistown  such  a  curb 
market  has  proved  successful  for  several  years,  despite  the  previous 
failure  of  the  market  house. 

Wholesale  Farmers'  Markets 

In  some  cities  the  sale  of  local  farm  products  is  carried  on  through 
wholesale  markets  where  the  producer  sells  to  the  retailers  rather 
than  through  markets  in  which  he  sells  directly  to  the  consumers, 
except  in  a  small  way  in  package  lots.  At  Pitts1)urgh  and  several 
other  cities,  certain  producers  use  the  wholesale  system  and  others 
sell  directly  to  the  consumers. 

The  chief  advantage  of  selling  at  a  wholesale  farmers'  market  is 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  sell  larger  lots  of  produce  to  a  number  of 
retailers  than  he  could  possibly  sell  to  consumers  direct.  A  further 
advantage  offered  by  this  form  of  market  is  that  the  grower  can 
complete  his  selling  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  by  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  consumer,  so  that  his  time  available  for  farm  work 
is  increased.  It  is  equally  true  of  course,  that  lower  prices  must 
be  expected  when  sales  are  made  at  wholesale  than  if  they  are  made 
at  retail. 

At  Wilkes-Barre,  the  market  was  formerly  held  on  the  ctirb  in 
the  wholesale  produce  section  of  the  city,  but  as  traffic  congestion 
increased,  it  was  moved  to  another  section.  This  shift  resulted  in 
a  large  loss  of  business  to  the  farmers  and  was  not  satisfactory 
to  them  for  that  reason.  Plans  were  made  by  the  Luzerne  County 
Cooperative  Association,  an  organization  with  which  many  of  the 
farmers  were  affiliated,  to  lease  an  area  of  ground  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  The  market  was  laid  out  on  this  area  and  has 
been  in  operation  since  late  in  the  Spring  of  1926.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  the  final  success  of  this  venture,  it  shows  the 
faith  which  farmers  have  in  the  value  of  this  system  of  selling  as 
the  most  satisfactory  for  their  condition.    The  project  has  been 
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financed  by  its  users  and  many  improvements  have  been  planned 
by  the  association  which  will  be  installed  as  the  income  of  the 
market  permits.  Certainly  this  market  indicates  that  these  farmers 
are  interested  in  continuing  direct  selling,  even  though  it  was 
necessary  to  make  financial  sacrifices  to  do  so. 

The  wholesale  market  area  at  Pittsburgh  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  River.  The  business  carried  on  at  this  market 
is  much  smaller  in  volume  than  it  was  in  previous  years.  This 
area  has  no  special  facilities  for  marketing  and  its  only  advantage 
is  that  it  is  a  central  point  close  to  the  down-town  district  of  the  city. 

Wholesale  farmers'  markets  have  not  developed  to  the  degree 
that  they  have  in  other  states,  chiefly  because  of  the  considerable 
number  of  producers  who  regularly  patronize  retail  markets. 
Wholesale  selling  enables  the  farmer  to  specialize  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  a  smaller  number  of  products  than  would  be  necessary  if 
he  were  selling  in  a  retail  market.  He  can  also  dispose  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  each  product  than  he  could  by  selling  at  retail.  The 
wholesale  market  attracts  buyers  from  surrounding  towns  and  in- 
creases the  outlet  for  produce  which  without  this  market  would  be 
limited  to  the  demands  of  the  immediate  consumers  in  the  city. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  a  city  surrounded  by  territory 
which  produces  a  surplus  above  the  needs  of  the  local  market. 

Peddling 

Where  regular  market  facilities  are  not  available,  peddling  in 
its  various  forms  is  the  most  common  method  of  direct  selling. 
With  the  larger  producer  this  usually  develops  into  a  regular  trade 
among  the  retailers  of  the  district,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
wholesale  grocer  supplies  them  with  their  staple  groceries.  This 
form  of  selling  which  is  known  as  wholesale  peddling  is  satisfactory 
to  the  farmer  who  has  real  selling  ability,  and  who  can  develop  a 
supply  of  produce  that  can  be  marketed  throughout  the  major 
portion  of  the  year.  Regularity  of  production  and  delivery  are  two 
essentials  which  must  be  created,  and  the  grading  of  products  must 
always  be  satisfactory  if  a  permanent  trade  is  to  be  developed. 

Many  producers  develop  retail  routes  which  prove  to  be  good 
outlets  for  their  products,  especially  for  eggs  and  farm  butter.  If 
such  a  route  can  be  firmly  established  it  will  provide  a  most  de- 
sirable market  at  good  prices  to  the  producer,  if  the  product  which 
IS  offered  for  sale  is  of  high  quality.  Honesty  of  packing  is  a  pri- 
mary requisite  for  building  such  routes,  and  the  supply  which  the 
grower  has  must  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  regular  demand  of 
his  customers.  Routes  of  this  nature  are  very  common  in  the  bet- 
ter residential  districts  of  our  cities  and  towns,  where  the  buyers 
will  gladly  pay  premiums  for  products  of  superior  quality. 
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Unless  some  regular  outlets  of  the  above  nature  are  developed, 
peddling  will  not  prove  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  marketing 
anything  but  an  occasional  surplus.  Usually  when  there  is  such  a 
surplus,  many  farmers  are  attempting  to  market  their  own  over- 
supply  in  the  same  way,  with  the  resultant  demoralization  of  the 
market  and  the  steady  decline  in  price.  This  condition  happens  far 
too  frequently  for  the  good  of  the  community,  because  it  not  only 
demoralizes  the  entire  community  market,  but  makes  selling  espec- 
ially difficult  for  those  farmers  who  regularly  supply  the  city.  Po- 
tatoes and  apples  seem  to  be  the  major  products  which  are  suscep- 
tible to  this  demoralization  whenever  production  is  large.  Farmers 
with  a  small  quantity  for  sale  will  sacrifice  their  products  at  prices 
much  below  their  value  because  they  have  hauled  them  to  a  city 
which  is  already  over-supplied. 

There  is  one  practice  among  farmers  in  peddling  which  is  far  too 
common  and  which  reacts  directly  against  the  farmers  who  follow 
it.  Frequently  they  will  sell  their  products  to  retailers  at  certain 
prices  and  then  visit  all  the  houses  in  the  community,  offering  the 
same  goods  at  the  same  prices  that  they  obtained  from  the  retailer. 
This  practice  is  responsible  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  dealers 
in  many  cities  to  purchase  directly  from  any  farmers  except  those 
who  supply  a  regular  trade  throughout  the  entire  season. 

Selling  Through  Commission  Merchants 

Although  this  is  not  a  method  of  direct  selling  from  the  producer 
to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  nevertheless  it  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance in  this  state  that  it  is  well  to  define  this  form  of  selling.  In 
the  larger  cities,  particularly  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  much 
produce  is  sold  through  commission  merchants  who  act  as  agents 
for  the  farmers.  The  advantage  of  this  system  of  selling  is  that  it 
immediately  gives  the  farmer  access  to  the  trade  which  is  main- 
tained by  that  dealer  throughout  the  year,  and  which  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained  by  the  producer  of  seasonal  commodities. 
In  addition,  the  producer  is  relieved  of  all  the  cares  of  selling  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  his  farm  and  harvesting  work  is  most  press- 
ing. In  most  cases  the  commission  merchant  makes  prompt  settle- 
ment for  the  produce  which  he  sells  and  the  grower  receives  pay- 
ment almost  as  quickly  as  if  he  sold  the  produce  himself. 

The  commission  merchant  usually  receives  a  commission  of  10 
per  cent  for  selling  the  farmer's  product,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
cost  to  the  producer  when  he  sells  the  product  directly  to  the  re- 
tailer himself.  The  chief  considerations  which  the  producer  should 
keep  in  mind  in  using  this  system  of  selling  are  to  make  certain  that 
the  commission  merchant  is  honest,  that  he  is  financially  responsible, 
and  that  he  has  an  outlet  for  the  particular  products  which  are  being 
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marketed.  If  the  merchant  can  be  found  with  these  quaHfications, 
this  system  of  selHng  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  growers  who 
have  a  large  volume  of  perishable  products  for  sale  or  who  do  not 
themselves  have  selling  experience.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many 
producers  use  this  system  with  very  satisfactory  results,  even  though 
they  are  in  a  position  to  handle  their  sales  personally. 

Roadside  Markets 

With  the  coming  of  good  roads,  the  roadside  market  has  developed 
as  an  important  means  of  selling  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  not  to  the  degree  that  it  has  developed  in  a  number 
of  other  adjacent  states.  No  doubt  the  greater  development  ol 
retail  selling  in  Pennsylvania  through  the  regularly  established 
markets  is  responsible  for  much  of  this  slow  development  of  road- 
side markets. 

■  Roadside  markets  vary  considerably  from  elaborate  buildings 
especially  constructed  for  this  purpose  to  a  small  shed  or  the  lawn 
or  porch  of  the  farm  home.  The  amount  of  investment  in  a  road- 
side market  depends  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  Where 
a  real  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  steady  business  throughout  the 
season,  considerable  money  is  required  in  order  to  provide  a  stand 
which  will  be  attractive  and  one  which  will  be  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  business.  Where  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  sold  in  this 
manner  is  limited,  a  small  building  or  shed  which  will  protect  the 
products  from  the  weather  and  sun  is  sufficient.  These  small  build- 
ings are  quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  if  they  are  well  located, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  large  enough  for  the  proper  display 
of  the  produce.  On  farms  Avhere  the  roadside  selUng  is  used  only 
for  a  short  season  each  year,  the  lawn  or  a  similar  place  close  to 
the  road  serves  the  purpose  quite  well.  When  a  product  such  as 
eggs  is  the  only  one  to  be  sold  at  the  roadside,  a  conspicuous  sign 
may  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  patrons  for  the  first  time.  Subse- 
quent business  will  depend  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer  with 
the  first  transaction. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  roadside  market 
is  its  location.  It  must  be  at  a  point  where  there  is  sufficient  room 
to  permit  the  buyer  to  stop,  even  though  one  or  more  cars  are  al- 
ready parked.  It  should  be  at  a  conspicuous  point  on  the  farm 
where  it  can  readily  be  seen  even  at  a  good  rate  of  speed.  If  pos- 
sible, the  market  should  be  on  a  level  stretch  of  road  as  new  cus- 
tomers are  not  often  willing  to  stop  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  so.  Signs  along  the  road  for  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  market  will  greatly  aid  in  attracting  buyers.  If  the  highway 
runs  through  the  farm,  the  market  should  be  located  on  that  side 
of  the  road  which  carries  the  heaviest  traffic.    This  is  especially 
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Fig.  7.    A  roadside  sign  which  catches  the  eye 

true  for  a  stand  near  a  city,  as  it  eliminates  the  crossing  of  a  heavily 
travelled  highway  by  the  buyer. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  at  a  roadside- market  should  be 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a  competent  attendant.  A  small 
volume  of  business  which  is  irregular  in  character  may  require  more 
time  in  transaction  than  the  increased  return  from  the  sale  of  the 
products  will  pay  for.  The  attendant  at  a  roadside  market  should 
be  a  salesman  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  neatly  attired.  The 
market  should  be  clean  and  well  kep_t,  and  the  display  such  as  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  buyer.  The  products  should  be  in  con- 
tainers of  a  size  which  will  appeal  to  the  buyer,  and  such  containers 
should  be  provided  by  the  market  to  enable  the  buyer  to  transport 
the  produce  home. 


Fig.  8.    An  inexpensive  yet  attractive  roadside  market 
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It  is  the  general  opinion  of  growers  selling  in  roadside  markets 
that  fruits  can  be  sold  mvich  more  readily  in  this  manner  than  vege- 
tables. Successful  roadside  selling  is  largely  restricted  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  eggs,  honey,  fruit  drinks  and  canned  goods,  although 
a  few  growers  have  developed  a  demand  for  special  products.  The 
factor  which  is  most  important  in  developing  the  roadside  market 
is  that  of  price.  The  grower  should  attempt  to  sell  his  produce  at 
a  price  which  is  between  the  regular  wholesale  and  regular  retail 
market  price.  This  will  compensate  him  for  the  extra  labor  involved 
in  selling  at  retail,  and  will  also  give  the  city  buyer  some  incentive 
to  come  out  to  the  farm  for  his  prodtice.  As  in  selling  in  a  retail 
market  house,  the  grower  must  grade  his  products  honestly,  in  order 
to  develop  a  permanent  roadside  business. 

Selling  From  the  Farm 

In  many  sections  of  the  state  certain  commodities  are  sold  di- 
rectly from  the  field  or  orchard.  This  system  is  used  to  a  great 
extent  among  potato  and  fruit  growers  who  have  no  other  selling 
methods  available.  Buyers  from  distant  cities  usually  enter  the 
producing  area  at  the  time  of  harvesting,  and  buy  the  grower's  crop 
at  the  farm.  Frequently  the  grower  does  not  even  grade  his  pro- 
duct, merely  harvesting  his  output  for  the  buyer. 

This  method  of  selling  is  quite  satisfactory  in  those  areas,  pro- 
vided the  grower  is  dealing  with  a  dependable  buyer,  and  provided 
he  keeps  posted  on  market  prices  and  conditions.  Usually  it  is  to 
the  grower's  advantage  to  grade  his  product,  as  then  he  can  demand 
prices  which  are  comparable  to  those  secured  on  the  big  markets. 

The  seller  should  be  sure  of  the  reliability  of  the  buyer.  If  cash 
payment  is  made  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the  grower  is  secured,  but 
if  payment  by  check  is  offered  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are 
many  farmers  whO'  are  still  endeavoring  to  collect  the  money  on 
checks  given  to  them  in  previous  transactions  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  grower  should  never  give  his  products  to  truckers  without  pay- 
ment on  the  spot  unless  he  knows  the  men  who  he  is  dealing  with 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  discourage  this  type  of  selling 
which  has  distinct  advantages  for  many  growers,  but  rather  to  warn 
them  against  certain  troubles  which  can  be  avoided  if  care  is  exer- 
cised. 

COSTS  OF  DIRECT  MARKETING 

As  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  records  were  obtained, 
from  growers  selling  direct  in  six  cities  (Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Scranton,  Carlisle  and  Reading)  during  the  season  of  1926, 
which  covered  certain  items  to  be  considered  in  determining  costs. 
These  items  included  the  amount  received  for  each  load,  the  time 
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required  in  selling  and  the  value  of  that  time,  rental  of  stall  or  stand, 
package  expense  and  hauling  expenses  to  and  from  market.  From 
this  information  the  average  selling  expense  and  total  marketmg 
cost  was  determined. 

Factors  Included  in  Costs — In  most  cases  the  grower  or  his  son 
acted  as  salesman  and  the  cost  of  the  salesman  was  computed  upon 
a  wage  scale  which  the  producer  would  have  had  to  pay  had  he 
employed  some  one  to  do  this  work  for  him.  The  time  required  in 
selling  was  computed  from  the  hour  at  which  the  grower  started 
business  in  the  market  until  his  load  was  sold.  The  cost  of  helper 
was  reported  in  actual  amounts  paid  or  in  estimates  of  what  such 
labor  would  have  cost  if  hired  separately.  Stall  rental  was  figured 
on  a  daily  basis.  Package  expense  included  the  cost  of  all  packages 
or  containers  which  the  grower  lost  in  disposing  of  his  load.  The 
cost  of  hauling  included  the  value  of  the  driver's  time  in  going  to 
and  from  market  and  the  cost  of  running  a  truck  or  wagon  (includ- 
ing depreciation)  to  and  from  market  based  upon  the  number  of 
miles  traveled. 

Value  of  Load  and  Cost  of  Selling 

SAIiBS  IN  JIAEKET  HOUSES 

Value  of  Load— To  determine  how  much  it  cost  the  grower  to  sell 
his  loads  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  value  of  each  load.  Records 
for  628  loads  from  growers  selling  through  the  market  houses  of 
Carlisle,  Reading  and  Erie  in  1926,  show  that  the  average  value  of 
each  load  amounted  to  $45.87.  At  Carlisle  the  average  value  was 
$50.89,  which  was  from  six  to  seven  dollars  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  other  two  cities. 

More  than  one-half  of  total  number  of  loads  brought  less  than  $40 
each,  and  242  loads  or  roughly  40  per  cent  were  sold  for  less  than 
$30.  About  70  per  cent  or  438  loads  were  sold  for  less  than  $50, 
and  190  for  more  than  $50  each.  It  was  surprising  to  find  that  20 
loads,  almost  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  of  smaller  value 
than  $10  each. 

Cost  of  Selling— The  cost  of  selling  includes  all  items  of  expense 
incurred  in  selling  a  load,  such  as  wages  of  salesman  and  helper, 
stall  rental  and  package  loss,  but  does  not  include  hauling  expense 
to  and  from  market  since  this  is  rather  an  expense  of  marketing, 
which  is  incident  to  all  kinds  of  marketing  both  direct  and  indirect. 
Figures  on  selHng  costs  are  of  interest  and  value  only  when  they 
are  comparable  with  others  of  a  similar  character.  For  this  reason 
table  1  shows  the  percentage  of  sales  expense,  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  load  sold. 
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Table  1.    Growers'  Selling  Expense  in  Market  Houses 

(Expressed  in  Per  Cent  of  Sales) 


Average  for  Three  Cities  (Carlisle,  Reading  and  Erie) 


Value  of  Load 
in  Dollars 

Number  of 
Loads 

Per  Cent 
Total  Number 
of  Loads 

Per  Cent 
Expense 

$    1.00-$  10.00   

20 

3.2 

24.48 

$  10.01-$  20.00   

88 

14.1 

18.53 

$  20.01-$  30.00   

134" 

21.33 

14.03 

$  30.01-$  40.00   

109 

17.35 

12.07 

$  40.01-$  50.00   

87, 

13.84 

12.31 

%  50.01-$  60.00   

45 

7.15 

10.31 

$  60.01-$  70.00   

22 

3.5 

9.77 

$  70.01-$  80.00   

24 

3.81 

8.43 

$  80.01-$  90.00   

23 

3.66 

6.22 

$  90.01-$100.00   

19 

3.02 

6.70 

$100.01-$1 10.00   

15 

2.39 

6.94 

$110.01-$120.00   

12 

1.91 

5.30 

$120.01-$130.00   

10 

1.6 

6.36 

$130.01-$140.00   

5 

.8 

4.93 

$140.01-$1SO.OO  ... 

5 

.8 

5.26 

$150.01-$160.00 

2 

.31 

3.86 

$160.01-$170.00 

3 

.46 

4.81 

$170.01 -$180.00  ... 

$180.01-$190.00 

2 

.31 

3.12 

$190.01 -$200.00 

3 

.46 

3.15 

As  in  nearly  every  business,  a  larger  volume  of  sales  produces 
lower  costs,  so  in  selling  farm  products  at  market  houses,  the  rule 
should  apply.    Table  1  also  shows  that  the  value  of  the  load  directly 
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affects  costs  and  as  the  value  of  the  load  increases  the  percentage 
of  sales  expense  decreases.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  prepare 
any  set  of  figures  which  would  illustrate  this  principle  more  clearly 
than  this  table. 

.  The  average  selling  cost  amounted  to  $4.75  or  10.35  per  cent  for 
the  entire  group.  However,  the  percentages  decreased  gradually 
from  24.48  per  cent  for  loads  of  less  than  $10  in  value  to  3.15  per 
cent  for  those  which  had  a  value  of  $190  to  $200  each.  The  selling 
costs  for  loads  of  $50  to  $60  in  value  amounted  to  10.31  per  cent, 
almost  the  same  as  the  average  for  all  loads  sold  in  market  houses. 
As  the  value  of  the  load  increased  above  $60,  the  percentage  of  cost 
gradually  decreased  to  6.70  per  cent  for  loads  averaging  from  $90 
to  $100  and  to  3.15  per  cent  for  those  worth  from  $1-90  to  $200  each. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  the  grower  who  can  produce 
a  load  having  a  retail  market  value  of  more  than  $60  will  find  that 
his  selling  costs  rapidly  fall  below  the  average,  with  resultant  in- 
crease of  net  returns.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  selling  cost  for 
loads  under  $20  is  high  and  if  the  grower  has  a  wholesale  outlet 
available  for  his  produce  he  would  probably  net  as  much  by  dis- 
posing of  his  products  in  that  channel. 

Cost  of  Salesman  and  Helper — The  time  required  for  selling  a 
load  in  each  of  the  three  cities  was  surprisingly  uniform,  varying 
only  from  5.39  hours  in  Reading  to  5.92  hours  in  Carlisle,  with  an 
average  of  5.58  hours  for  the  three  cities.  The  cost  of  salesman 
was  the  greatest  single  expense  incident  to  selling  in  market  houses 
and  amounted  to  an  average  charge  of  $2.69  or  5.88  per  cent  of  the 
selling  value  of  the  load.  In  the  three  cities  there  was  a  variation 
of  only  45  cents  per  load  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  city 
average.  The  expense  for  helpers  varied  greatly,  ranging  from 
$0.11  in  Erie  to  $1.07  in  Carlisle,  but  for  the  three  markets  it 
amounted  to  only  1.20  per  cent.  Added  together,  the  average  ex- 
pense for  salesman  and  helper  amounted  to  7.08  per  cent  of  the  total 
worth  of  the  load- 

Stall  rental — Rental  of  stall  per  load  was  much  the  same  in  all 
three  cities  and  average  $0.76  or  1.67  per  cent  of  sales  in  these 
markets.  Evidently  stall  rental  is  not  an  important  item  in  costs 
to  the  average  seller,  but  it  is  a  charge  which  is  encountered  in  all 
forms  of  direct  marketing  where  buildings  have  been  provided^or 
privately  owned  land  is  used  for  market  purposes. 

Package  Expense — At  Reading  and  Carlisle,  the  cost  of  packages 
which  were  lost  or  given  with  the  sale  was  very  small,  amounting 
to  $0.34  or  0.79  per  cent  of  sales  and  $0  20  or  0.39  per  cent  of  sales, 
respectively.  In  these  markets  it  is  the  custom  to  place  the  pro- 
ducts in  the  market  basket  of  the  buyer  or  provide  only  a  paper  bag, 
but  at  Erie  many  products  are  sold  on  the  markets  in  a  12-quart 
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splint  basket  in  package  lots.  The  basket  usually  goes  with  the  pro- 
duct which  is  sold  and  for  that  reason  the  average  package  expense 
at  Erie  amounted  to  $2.78  per  load  or  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 
This  factor  makes  selling  costs  at  Erie  appear  much  higher  than 


Fig.  9.    The  twelve  quart  splint  basket — the  principal  package  used 

in  the  markets  of  Erie 


at  the  other  two  markets,  but  as  it  is  possible  that  the  selling  price 
at  Erie  was  increased  sufficiently  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  package, 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  package  expense  was  borne  entirely 
by  the  farmer.  Excluding  package  expense,  selling  costs  at  the 
three  cities  were  nearly  the  same,  averaging  8.56  per  cent  of  sales 
at  Erie,  8.60  per  cent  at  Reading,  and  9.07  per  cent  at  Carlisle. 

SALES  IN   RETAIL  CURB  MARKETS 

Value  of  Load — One  of  the  most  successful  retail  curb  markets  in 
Pennsylvania  is  that  established  by  the  City  of  Scranton.  It  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  years  and  has  a  large  attendance  of 
producers  and  buyers.  During  the  season  of  1926,  records  were 
secured  from  growers  and  butchers  for  261  loads  of  produce  sold 
on  that  market.  The  average  value  of  these  was  much  larger 
than  the  average  load  sold  in  market  houses  and  amounted  to 
$81.94  per  load  as  compared  with  $45.87,  the  average  value  for  a  load 
in  the  market  houses.  Excluding  the  26  loads  sold  by  butchers, 
the  records  show  that  205  out  of  235  loads  or  87  per  cent  of  the  total 
farmers'  loads  exceeded  $50  in  value  and  only  13  per  cent  were 
lower  than  $50  in  value.  The  value  of  none  of  the  loads  was  below 
$20,  64  per  cent  ranged  from  $50  to  $100,  and  23  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  exceeded  $100  in  value.  Five  loads  brought  more 
than  $200  each. 
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Table  2.    Growers'  Selling  Expense  in  Retail  Curb  Market 

(Expressed  in  Per  Cent  of  Sales) 


Average  for  Scranton  Curb  Market 


Value  of  Load 
in  Dollars 

Number  of 
Loads 

Per  Cent 
Total  Number 
of  Loads 

Per  Cent 
Expense 

$  20.01-$  30.00   -  - 

5 

2.13 

18.55 

$  30.01-$  40.00   -  

10 

4.26 

15.83 

$  40.01-$  50.00     ..-  -  

15 

6.39 

17.06 

$  50.01-$  60.00   -  

30 

12.77 

13.14 

$  60.01-$  70.00   -- 

34 

14.47 

10.99 

$  70.01-$  80.00   

36 

15.32 

9.59 

$  80.01-$  90.00   -  -  

32 

13.61' 

9.66 

$  90.01-$100.00   -  

20 

18.50 

10.11 

$100.01-$1 10.00  

14 

5.96 

8.32 

$11Q.01-$120.00  

12 

5.11- 

7.79 

$120.01-$130.00   

2 

.85 

13.30 

$130.01-$140.00   -  

5 

2.13 

11.73 

$140.01-$150.00   

3 

1.28 

6.27 

$150.01-$160.00   -  

5 

2.13 

6.52 

$160.01-$170.00   

4 

1.70 

5,44 

$170.01-$180.00    

$190.01-$200.00 

3 

1.28 

5.96 

$20O.01-$210.00  

1 

.42 

4.81 

$2  lO.Ql -$220.00   

2 

.85 

4.65 

$220.01 -$230.00  

1 

.42 

3.68 

$240.01-$250.00   

1 

.42 

1 

4.43 
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This  high  value  of  load  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  several 
growers  brought  in  two  loads  and  sold  them  both  at  the  same  time 
so  that  the  selling  costs  had  to  be  computed  on  a  single  load  basis, 
and  partly  due  to  the  short  season  that  the  market  is  in  operation. 
August  1  is  the  usual  opening  date  and  November  30  the  date  of 
closing,  consequently  the  operations  of  the  market  are  confined  to 
the  peak  months  of  the  harvest  when  every  fruit  and  truck  grower 
has  a  large  quantity  of  produce  for  sale.  The  sales  records  which 
were  obtained  for  this  study  cover  the  period  from  August  1  to 
November  30. 

Cost  of  Selling — The  average  cost  of  selling  a  load  in  the  retail 
curb  market  amounted  to  9.7  per  cent  of  its  value  as  compared 
with  10.35  per  cent,  the  average  expense  in  the  market  houses.  As 
is  shown  in  table  2,  selling  costs  based  upon  value  of  load  did  not 
decrease  as  uniformly  as  they  did  in  the  sales  made  in  market  houses. 
However,  selling  expense  did  show  a  general  decrease  as  the  size 
of  load  increased.  For  loads  under  $50  in  value  the  selling  expense 
exceeded  15  per  cent,  for  those  from  $50  to  $60  it  amounted  to  13.14 
per  cent  and  for  loads  from  $60  to  $100  it  was  about  10  per  cent. 
As  the  size  of  the  load  increased  above  $100,  the  selling  expense 
decreased  fairly  regularly  to  less  than  5  per  cent  for  loads  over 
$200  in  value. 

Cost  of  Salesman  and  Helper — It  took  the  grower  about  one-third 
longer  time  to  sell  the  average  load  on  the  retail  curb  market  than 
in  the  market  house,  but  the  value  of  the  average  load  sold  in  the 
former  was  80  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  latter.  The  average  sell- 
ing time  on  the  curb  amounted  to  7.34  hours  against  5.58  in  the 
market  house.  This  indicates  that  the  hourly  sales  on  the  curb  were 
larger  than  in  the  market  house  and  actually  the  average  sale  per 
grower  amounted  to  $11.16  per  hour  in  the  former  as  compared 
to  $8.22  per  hour  in  the  latter.  The  average  cost  of  the  salesman 
was  $4.52  per  load  or  5.52  per  cent  of  sales  and  the  expense  for  a 
helper  $0.83  per  load  or  1.01  per  cent  of  sales  The  total  average 
cost  of  salesman  and  helper  was  6.53  per  cent  of  sales,  one-half 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  expense  in  market  houses. 

Stall  Rental  and  Package  Expense — Stall  rental  on  the  curb  mar- 
ket was  a  negligible  item  of  expense  and  amounted  to  only  $0.29 
per  load  or  0.35  per  cent  of  sales.  The  package  expense  was  greater 
than  the  average  for  market  houses  probably  because  of  a  greater 
number  of  full-package  sales  on  the  curb  market.  This  item  totalled 
$2.31  per  load  or  2.82  per  cent  of  sales. 

SALES  BY  PEDDILrNG  AT  RETAIL 

Value  of  Load — Many  truck  growers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pitts- 
burgh have  established  regular  retail  peddling  routes  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  and  they  sell  directly  to  the  customer.    During  the  season 
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of  1926,  records  for  96  loads  sold  in  this  manner  were  obtained 
from  several  growers  near  that  city.  The  average  value  of  the  load 
peddled  at  retail  was  $40.77,  which  represented  the  smallest  load 
sold  by  any  of  the  methods  of  direct  marketing  studied.  The  re- 
ports appearing  in  table  3  showed  that  56  per  cent  of  all  loads  were 
of  less  than  $40  in  value,  27  per  cent  ranged  from  $40  to  $60,  16 
per  cent  were  worth  from  $60  to  $90  and  1  per  cent  exceeded  $100 
in  value. 

Table  3.    Growers'  Selling  Expense  for  Peddling  at  Retail 

(Expressed  in  Per  Cent  of  Sales) 


Average  for  Pittsburgh 


'  Value  of  Load 
in  Dollars 

Number  of 

T  OP  n  Q 

Per  Cent 
Total  Numbei 

OT   T  m  n  Q 

Per  Cent 

$    1.00-$  10.00   -  

3 

3.26 

12.96 

$  10.01-$  20.00   -  

10 

10.88" 

20.48 

$  20.01-$  30.00   

20 

21.74 

18.56 

$  30.01-$  40.00   

19 

20.65 

16.44 

$  40.01-$  50.00   -  -  

12 

13.04 

13.51 

$  50.01-$  60.00   -  

13 

14.13 

10.15 

$  60.01-$  70.00   

9 

9.78 

9.62 

$  70.01-$  80.00   

2 

2.17 

7.65 

$  80.01-$  90.00   - 

3 

3.26 

5.62 

$100.01-$110.00   -  

1 

1.09 

90"9 

Cost  of  SelHng — On  the  average,  it  cost  the  grower  11.04  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  load  to  peddle  at  retail.  As  table  3  shows, 
the  cost  of  selling  decreased  quite  rapidly  as  the  size  of  load  in- 
creased. The  selling  expense  for  loads  under  $40  in  value  was  con- 
siderably more  than  16  per  cent,  for  those  from  $40  to  $60  about 
12  per  cent  and  for  loads  from  $80  to  $110  about  6  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Salesman  and  Helper — The  average  time  required  to  sell 
a  load  by  this  method  was  6.94  hours.  The  sales  of  each  grower 
amounted  to  only  $5.87  per  hour,  the  smallest  hourly  sales  of  the 
five  methods  of  direct  selling.    The  cost  of  salesman's  time  was  8.66 
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per  cent  of  sales  and  that  of  a  helper  1.03  per  cent,  making  an  aver- 
age total  labor  cost  of  8.69  per  cent  which  was  the  highest  for  the 
five  sales  methods. 

Stall  Rental  and  Package  Expense — Stall  rental  is  not  an  item 
of  expense  in  peddling,  and  package  loss  is  negligible  in  retail 
peddling.  The  average  package  expense  for  the  96  loads  amounted 
to  only  1.34  per  cent  of  sales.  Labor  is  the  greatest  expense  at- 
tached to  retail  peddling. 

SAUr®  IN  WHOLESALE  FARJIERS'  MARKETS 

V.alue  of  Load — Reports  obtained  from  growers  selling  in  the 
wholesale  farmers'  markets  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittsburgh  cover- 
ing 340  loads  sold  during  the  season  of  1926,  show  that  the  average 
value  of  the  load  amounted  to  $77.14,  which  was  not  quite  as  large 
as  the  average  in  the  retail  curb  market.  However,  the  records 
cover  a  longer  season  than  those  of  the  Scranton  curb  market. 
Sales  records  from  Wilkes-Barre  cover  the  period  from  June  1  to 
November  30  and  from  Pittsburgh  they  extended  from  July  1  to 
November  30.  Consequently  the  records  are  not  merely  confined  to 
the  peak  months  of  the  harvest. 

The  average  load  at  Pittsburgh  was  much  larger  than  that  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  amounting  to  $100.06  in  the  former  city,  as  com- 
pared with  $62.95  in  the  latter.  More  than  half  of  the  loads  sold 
on  the  Wilkes-Barre  market  were  of  less  than  $60  in  value  but  the 
majority  of  loads  sold  on  the  Pittsburgh  market  exceeded  $60. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  loads  sold  on  both  markets  were  below  $70, 
20  per  cent  ranged  from  $70  to  $100,  16  per  cent  from  $100  to  $150, 
7  per  cent  from  $150  to  $200,  and  2  per  cent  exceeded  $200  in  value. 
One  load  amounted  to  less  than  $10  and  one  load  exceeded  $480 
in  value. 

Cost  of  Selling— Selling  costs  in  wholesal-e  farmers'  markets  were 
higher,  on  the  average,  than  those  in  the  retail  curb  market  and 
amounted  to  10.15  per  cent  of  sales.  The  average  selling  expense 
at  Wilkes-Barre  was  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  at  Pittsburgh, 
amounting  to  12.2  per  cent  in  the  former  market  against  8.07  per 
cent  in  the  latter.  Table  4  shows  that  for  all  loads  from  $10  to 
$50  in  value  that  selling  costs  decreased  steadily  from  25  per  cent 
to  12  per  cent,  as  the  size  of  load  increased  and  for  all  loads  ranging 
from  $50  to  $200,  was  fairly  constant  at  10  per  cent  of  sales. 
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Table  4.    Growers'  Selling  Expense  in  Wholesale  Farmers'  Markets 

(Expressed  in  Per  Cent  of  Sales) 


Average  for  Tv/o  Cities    (Willvcs-Barre  and  Pittsburgh) 


Value  of  Load 
in  Dollars 

Number  of 
Loads 

jTcr  L,ciil 

Total  Number 
of  Loads 

Per  Cent 
Expense 

$    1.00-$  10.00   

1 

.27 

25.00 

$  10.01-$  20.00   

13 

3.57 

17.52 

$  20.01-$  30.00   

43 

11.84 

16.45 

$  30.01-$  40.00   

29 

7.98 

11.18 

$  40.01-$  50.00   

43 

11.84 

12.93 

$  50.01-$  60.00   

42 

11.56 

9.93 

$  60.01-$  70.00  -  

27 

7.43  , 

10.38 

$  70.01-$  80.00   

28 

7.70 

10.16 

$  80.01-$  90.00   

31 

8.53 

10.57 

$  90.01-$100.00   

14 

3.84 

10.53 

$100.01-$1 10.00  

19 

5.22 

9.72 

$110.01-$120.00  

7 

1.91 

8.78 

$120.01-$130.00   

13 

3.57 

8.88 

$130.01-$140.00  

11 

3.07  10.60 

$140.01-$1 50.00  

10 

2.80 

10.71 

$150.01-$160.00  

12 

3.31 

8.14 

$160.01-$1 70.00   

1 

.28 

10.21 

$170.0a-$180.00   

5 

1.40 

5.12 

$180.01-$190.00  ..... 

7 

1.92 

8.52 

$200.01-$210.00   

1 

.28 

6.38 

$210.01-$220.00   

1 

.28 

4.23 

$220.01-$230.00   _  -. 

1 

.28 

10.04 
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Table  4.  Concluded. 

(Expressed  in  Per  Cent  of  Sales) 


Average  for  Two  Cities  (Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittsburgh) 


Value  of 
Load  in  D'ollars 

Number 
of 
Loads 

Per  Cent 
Total  Number 
of  Loads 

Per  Cent 
Expense 

$230.01-$240.00   

1 

.28 

12.24 

$250.01-$260.00'   

1 

.28 

4.33 

$270.01 -$280.00   -  

1 

.28 

4.33 

$480.01-$490.00   -  

1 

.28 

6.42 

Cost  of  Salesman  and  Helper — The  time  required  in  selling  a 
load  on  the  wholesale  market  was  less  than  that  required  in  either 
of  the  retail  markets  and  amounted  on  the  average  to  5.51  hours 
as  compared  with  5.58  hours  in  market  houses  and  7.34  hours  in  the 
retail  curb  market.  The  average  sales  of  a  grower  in  this  type  of 
market  totalled  $14  per  hour,  which  shows  clearly  that  the  grower 
can  sell  his  products  more  quickly  in  this  way  than  in  retail  mar- 
kets. The  cost  of  salesman  amounted  to  4.85  per  cent  of  sales 
•and  that  of  a  helper  to  1.31  per  cent,  making  a  total  labor  cost  of 
6.16  per  cent.  This  is  nearly  one-half  of  one  per  cent  lower  labor 
cost  than  in  the  retail  curb  market.  ,  ,  . 

Stall  Rental  and  Package  Expense — Rental  for  stalls  in  whole- 
sale farmers'  markets  accounted  for  0.38  per  cent  of  sales,  a  negli- 
gible item  which  was  practically  the  same  as  for  the  retail  curb. 
Package  expense,  however,  was  greater  than  in  either  of  the  retail 
markets  and  amounted  to  3.81  per  cent  of  sales.  In  selling  at 
wholesale,  the  grower  must  give  the  package  with  the  sale  so  that 
package  loss  remains  constant  despite  the  increase  in  load  value. 
This  probably  explains  why  the  cost  of  selling  at  wholesale  re- 
mains fairly  constant  after  the  value  of  the  load  exceeds  $50. 

SALES  BT  PEDDLESTG  AT  WHOLESALE 

Value  of  Load — Records  secured  during  1926  from  several  growers 
who  peddled  their  produce  to  stores  in  Erie.  Reading,  Scranton  and 
Pittsburgh  showed  that  the  average  value  of  load  sold  in  this  man- 
ner was  75  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  peddled  at  retail.  The 
reports  which  covered  131  loads  sold  in  the  four  cities  indicated  that 
the  average  load  amounted  to  $69.46  and  that  the  average  value 
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$50,  20  per  cent  ranged  from  $50  to  $100,  and  16  per  cent  amounted 
Erie.  As  is  shown  in  table  5,  two-thirds  of  the  loads  were  below 
$50,  20  per  cent  ranged  from  $50  to  $100,  and  16  per  -ent  amounted 
to  from  $100  to  $200  in  value. 

Table  5.    Growers'  Selling  Expense  for  Peddling  at  Wholesale 

  (Expressed  in  Per  Cent  of  Sales) 


Average  for  Four  Cities  (Reading,  Erie,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton) 


Value  of  Load 
in  Dollars 

IMumber  of 
Loads 

1-     (   »n f 

JL  Cl       \_-  Cl  J  L 

Total  Number 
of  Loads 

Per  Cent 
Expense 

$    1.00-$  10.00 

j.-io 

22.74 

$  10.01-$  20.00 

it 

13.45 

9.48 

$  20.01-$  30.00 

1  7 

1  A  on 

8.69 

$  30.01-$  40  00 

o  I 

20. Uo  . 

7.62 

$  40.01-$  50.00 

1  1 
i  1 

9.25 

6.52 

$  50.01-$  60  00 

1  n 

iU 

8.40 

6.77 

$  60.01-$  70.00 

4 

3.37 

5.45 

$  70.01-$  80  00 

7 

J 

2.53 

6.88 

$  80.01-$  90.00 

1 

I 

.83 



2.62 

$  90.01-$100  00 

■3 

2.53 

8.12 

$100.0i-$110  00 

1 

.S3 

3.96 

$110.01-$120.00 

1 
1 

•S3        j  5.34 

$120.01-$130.00 

3 

2.53 

5.88 

$130.01-$140.00 

3 

2.53 

4.49 

$140.01-$150.00 

2  . 

1.68 

5.70 

$1S0.01-$160.00 

1 

.83 

2.52 

$160.01-$170.00 

1 

.83 

4.52 

$170.01-$180.00 

1 

.83 

3.82 

$180.01-$190.00 

4 

3.36 

4.32 

$190.01-$200.00 

2 

1.68  • 

2.58 
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Cost  of  Selling — The  average  expense  of  selling  a  load  in  this 
form  of  marketing  was  the  lowest  of  all  five  methods  and  amounted 
to  6.69  per  cent  of  sales.  Table  5  shows  that  for  loads  of  less  than 
$40  in  value  the  selling  expense  was  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age for  loads  ranging  from  $40  to  $100  it  was  close  to  the  aver- 
age cost  of  6.69  per  cent,  and  for  loads  over  $100,  selling  expense 
was  below  that  average.  Selling  expense  varied  from  22.74  per  cent 
for  loads  of  less  than  $10  to  only  2.58  per  cent  of  sales  for  loads  of 
$200  in  value. 

Cost  of  Salesman  and  Helper — Less  time  was  required  to  sell  a 
load  by  wholesale  peddling  than  in  the  other  four  methods  of  direct 
marketing.  An  average  time  of  3.62  hours  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  sell  a  load  and  the  cost  of  the  salesman  amounted  to  3.49 
per  cent  of  sales  and  of  the  helper  to  0.25  per  cent,  making  a  total 
labor  cost  of  3.74  per  cent  of  sales.  This  represents  the  lowest 
labor  cost  for  the  five  types  of  direct  selling  and  is  approximately 
40  per  cent  below  that  for  wholesale  farmers'  markets.  The  aver- 
age sales  of  each  grower  using  this  method  amounted  to  $18.57 
per  hour. 

Package  Expense — Wholesale  peddling  eliminates  stall  rental  but 
the  package  loss  in  this  method  of  selling  is  quite  heavy  amounting 
to  3.17  per  cent  of  sales  on  the  average.  This  compares  closely 
with  the  package  expense  in  wholesale  farmers'  markets. 

Length  of  Haul  and  Its  Cost 

Length  of  Haul — Some  of  the  records  which  were  received  from 
the  58  growers  who  cooperated  in  this  study  failed  to  state  the 
length  of  the  haul  but  more  than  1,300  of  the  reports  included  this 
item.  These  showed  that  1,146  out  of  1,305  loads  or  88  per  cent 
originated  within  a  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  market  in  which 
they  were  sold,  the  round  trip  haul  amounting  to  less  than  34 
miles.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  loads  came  from  within  a  radius 
of  less  than  25  miles  and  one-half  of  them  came  from  within  a  circle 
of  less  than  10  miles  from  market.  Table  6  shows  very  clearly  the 
large  number  of  loads  that  originated  within  various  radii  of  less 
than  25  miles  of  the  market.  This  table  also  indicates  that  the 
length  of  haul  is  not  definitely  correlated  with  the  size  of  the  load 
and  that  the  value  of  the  load  does  not  definitely  increase  with  the 
longer  haul.  With  the  exception  of  12  loads  which  entailed  a  round 
trip  haul  of  from  65-69  miles,  all  loads  that  originated  more  than  25 
miles  away  from  the  market  had  an  average  value  of  over  $100. 

Cost  of  Hauling — The  average  cost  of  hauling  varied  from  $2.26 
per  load  in  retail  peddling  to  $3.91  per  load  for  sales  in  wholesale 
farmers'  markets.  For  loads  peddled  al  wholesale  the  charge  was 
$2.69,  for  loads  sold  in  market  houses  it  amounted  to  $2.79  and  for 
the  loads  sold 'on  the  retail  curb  market,  hauling  costs  totalled  $3.70 
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Table  6.    Length  of  Haul  and  Value  of  Load 


Round  Trip 
Length   of  Haul 

V              diiU.    1.  lv-»lli     iVJL  cx  i  IN.  C  U  / 

— In  Miles — 

Number  of 
T  np  H  Q 

Average 
Length  of 
Haul 

Average 
Value  of 
Load 

1-   4    -  -  

29 

2.90 

$30.31 

5-    9   -  

255 

6.97 

$64.83 

10-  14  -  -  -  - 

159 

12.75 

$109.54 

15-  19   -  

212 

16.74 

$55.98 

20-  24   -  -  -  

252 

21.62 

$59.44 

25-  29   -  

116 

26.97 

$66.08 

30-  34   ---  --. 

123 

30.00 

$59.63 

35-  39  

76 

36.80 

$101.14 

40-  44  -  -- 

58 

38.55 

$98.14 

45-  49   

3 

45.3 

$87.98 

50-  54   -  -  

.... 

.— 

55-  59   -  

1 

56.00 

$144.00 

60-  64     -  -  

1 

60.00 

$130.00 

65-  69   

12 

66.00 

$82.29 

90-  94   

1 

90.00 

$200.00 

160-164  

1 

160.00 

$482.28 

170-174  

6 

170.00 

$168.16 

per  load.  In  the  retail  curb  market  and  the  wholesale  farmers' 
market,  the  average  size  of  the  truck  or  wagon  used  to  transport 
the  load  was  larger  than  that  used  in  the  other  three  forms  of  direct 
selling,  which  explains  the  higher  hauling  costs  in  the  two  markets. 
On  the  whole,  the  average  length  of  haul  in  all  five  types  of  direct 
marketing  was  very  much  the  same. 

When  the  cost  of  hauling  is  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cent  of 
sales,  it  is  found  to  be  lower  in  retail  curb  markets  and  wholesale 
farmers'  markets  than  in  either  market  houses  or  peddling  at  retail. 
However,  the  lowest  percentage  expense  for  this  item  was  reported 
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by  the  growers  who  peddled  their  loads  at  wholesale  to  a  regular 
trade.  As  can  be  seen  in  tables  9  and  10  (see  pages  34  and  35),  their 
average  hauling  cost  amounted  to  3.87  per  cent  of  sales,  whereas  for 
growers  selling  on  the  curb  it  totalled  4.51  per  cent,  on  the  whole- 
sale farmers'  markets  5.07  per  cent,  by  retail  peddling  5.54  per 
cent  and  in  market  houses  6.08  per  cent  of  sales. 

It  is  evident  that  hauling  costs  vary  considerably  and  a  glance 
at  tables  9  and  10  will  show  a  great  variation  in  costs  even  in  the 
same  types  of  marketing.  It  cost  growers  selling  in  the  Carlisle 
market  house  only  2.36  per  cent  of  sales  for  hauling,  but  those  seU- 
ing  in  Erie  and  Reading  market  houses  expended  5.6  per  cent  and 
8.83  per  cent  for  transportation  charges.  The  farmers  who  sold 
their  loads  at  the  Pittsburgh  wharf  spent  only  1.88  per  cent  while 
those  who  hauled  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  farmers'  market  expended 
7.05  per  cent  of  sales  for  hauling.  Those  growers  who  peddled  at 
wholesale  in  Erie  spent  only  1.58  per  cent  for  hauling,  while  growers 
peddling  at  wholesale  in  Scranton  expended  5.67  per  cent  of  sales 
for  transportation  of  the  load.  The  cost  of  hauling,  therefore,  is  a 
variable  charge  in  all  forms  of  direct  selling  which  fluctuates  in 
every  city  and  is  dependent  upon  the  distance  of  the  producing  sec- 
tion from  the  market  and  also  upon  the  size  of  the  load. 

Roadside  Markets — An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  some  data  on 
roadside  marketing  costs  in  connection  with  this  study  but  so  few 
reports  were  received  that  the  data  obtained  was  of  little  practical 
value. 

SUMMARY 

This  study  shows  that  those  farmers  who  have  established  regular 
wholesale  peddling  routes  enjoy  the  lowest  per  cent  cost  of  selling 
oi  all  five  types  of  direct  marketing.  Those  selling  on  the  retail 
curb  market  have  the  next  lowest  sales  expense  and  for  both  forms 
of  marketing,  selling  costs  average  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  whole- 
sale farmers'  markets  the  average  cost  of  selling  to  the  grower 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  market  houses  to 
10.35  per  cent,  and  in  retail  peddling  to  a  trifle  more  than  11  per 
cent.  Selling  costs  ranged  from  6.69  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  lowest 
group  (wholesale  peddling)  to  11.04  per  cent  in  the  highest  (retail 
peddling). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  growers  who  sold  at 
retail  directly  to  the  consumer  received  a  higher  price  for  the  same 
quantity  of  produce  than  did  the  grower  who  sold  at  wholesale 
directly  to  the  retailer.  Therefore,  since  the  average  selling  ex- 
pense for  all  loads  sold  at  retail  amounted  to  10.14  per  cent  and 
for  all  loads  sold  at  wholesale  to  9.27  per  cent,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  grower  selling  at  retail  received  a  greater  net  return  for 
loads  of  similar  size  and  character  than  in  wholesale  markets. 
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An  average  of  all  loads  sold  at  wholesale  and  of  all  sold  at  retail 
shows  that  the  wholesale  load  was  37  per  cent  greater  in  value  than 
the  retail  load,  amounting  to  $75  as  compared  with  $54.92.  Herein 
lies  the  great  advantage  of  wholesale  markets  which  enable  growers 
to  sell  a  larger  volume  of  products  than  could  be  sold  in  retail 
markets.  Clearly,  all  the  types  of  direct  marketing  which  have  been 
included  m  this  study  have  their  advantages  and  the  type  which 
the  grower  uses  will  depend  upon  his  nearness  to  a  market,  the 
buying  habits  of  consumers  in  that  city  and  the  amount  of  produce 
which  he  has  to  market.  The  figures  presented  in  this  study  will 
enable  growers  to  compare  their  own  selling  costs  for  each  type  of 
direct  selling  with  the  averages  which  have  been  computed  herein, 
and  will  also  give  farmers  who  are  thinking  about  the  direct  mar- 
keting of  their  products  an  idea  of  how  much  expense  to  expect 
in  each  form  of  sellins". 

APPENDIX 

Form  of  Daily  Sales  Report  Made  by  58  Growers  who  Cooperated  in  this 

Study 

DAILY  SALES  RECORD 

Date  ^  1926 

Name  of  Grower  

Address   _  _ 

Size  of  load  bus.  or  tons  (Estimate) 

Commodity  sold   

(Specify:  such  as,  peaches  or  mixed  vegetables) 

Amount  received  for  load,  

Where  sold  (name  market) 

How  sold  (indicate  by  x)  :   

A/r    w      i  (  Retail  

Market      <  Peddled  i 

I  Wholesale   ^eaaiea     -j  ^yj^^j^^^j^  

Roadside  Market   

Time  required  in  selling   „  hours 

Cost  of  selling  per  load  : 

Salesman's  time   $  

Helper's  time  (if  any)  .  . .  .$  

Stall  rental   $  

Length  of  haul  (to  and  from  market)   _  miles 

Cost  of  hauling  (truck  and  time  of  driver)   $  

Package  expense  (include  all  package  losses)  .  .$  
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